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A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF SOCIALISM.-I. 

BY W. H. MALLOCK. 



The word " socialism " is used in so many senses, and asso- 
ciated with their own attitudes by so grotesque a variety of people, 
that, if it means anything which is capable of being discussed 
at all, we must consider what it is as a something which is worth 
discussing, and what we are really talking about when we talk 
about its rise and spread. 

Now, the first fact as to which we should make ourselves clear 
is this — that, when we talk about the rise and spread of socialism, 
we are not talking about its rise and spread in the sense in which 
socialists and others are accustomed to talk about the rise and 
spread of capitalism. When socialistic historians insist, as they 
very rightly do, that capitalism, in its existing form, made its 
first great growth about the middle of the eighteenth century 
and has subsequently spread itself throughout all civilized coun- 
tries, they mean that it rose and has spread as an actual method 
of production, the success of which is due to its efficiency in the 
actual augmentation of wealth. But to talk about the rise and 
spread of socialism in this sense would be meaningless ; for, with 
the exception of scattered and unsuccessful experiments, social- 
ism, in the sense of an actual method of production, does not 
exist to-day, and has never existed hitherto, in any age or coun- 
try whatsoever. Socialism stands, therefore, and can stand only, 
not for any productive system of a novel kind, which is in actual 
operation anywhere and is spreading because it is workable, but 
merely for a theory, a belief, or often for no more than a feel- 
ing, that such a productive system will be found workable some 
day. We have, therefore, to examine it as a theory, and as a 
theory only. 

But even when we have settled thus much, c(thar difficulties 
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remain. People who call themselves socialists are divided into 
two classes : those with whom the theory in question is little more 
than a sentiment — such as clergymen and professional dilettanti, 
who are wholly out of touch with the realities of the productive 
process; and those who attempt, at all events, to grapple with 
this process in detail, and who specify in what respects, by what 
means, and with what results as to distribution, the existing 
productive process is susceptible of specific alteration. 

With the former class — the clerical and professorial socialists 
— who know as little of the productive process as they know of 
the argot of Peking, it would be as useless as it would be impos- 
sible to argue, for this if for no other reason, that, if ever we 
question them closely as to what they really mean, some will say 
one thing, and some will say quite another: and nobody will 
say anything of a practical kind at all. Socialism means merely, 
in their case, a philanthropic or a petulant sense that many abuses 
exist under present conditions, and that they are anxious that 
these should be remedied at the expense of anybody but them- 
selves. 

But, when we come to the other class, who alone deserve the 
name of socialists — to the men who base the changes which they 
profess themselves anxious to realize on some definite criticism of 
conditions which now exist and some definite specification of the 
manner in which they propose to change them, we enter a dif- 
ferent atmosphere. Here we meet with definite propositions and 
proposals, which at all events court, even if they will not stand, 
examination, and which are consequently susceptible of discus- 
sion. It is with this class of socialists alone that I here propose 
to deal; and it is with this class of socialists alone that any seri- 
ous dealing is possible. But here again we find that we must draw 
distinctions: for these socialists themselves are subdivided into 
two further classes, according to the amount of education, of in- 
tellect and intellectual honesty, which they bring to bear on the 
various problems in question: and we find that, in proportion 
as contemporary socialism becomes intellectualized, unanimity 
amongst socialists ceases, and differences begin to multiply. But, 
in spite of the difficulties which thus seem to present themselves 
when we are seeking for some definite starting-point at which 
to begin our examination, there is one fact of primary importance 
which will at once make our way clear. 
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Unless socialism represents some way of thinking or feeling 
which may tend to produce attempts at experimenting with so- 
cialism in practical life, practical men might dismiss it, as though 
it were a form of bad poetry. But in so far as it stands for 
something which is of real and practical moment — and nobody 
can doubt that it does this — it stands for a way of thinking so 
popularized amongst large multitudes that the votes of these mul- 
titudes might, on some occasion or other, be numerous enough to 
lead to experiments of the revolutionary kind just indicated. For 
practical purposes, therefore, the first question which we must 
ask is, not what socialists of a more or less educated kind are 
beginning to say amongst themselves or to more or less educated 
audiences, but what the preachers of socialism are saying to the 
great masses of the population — the arguments which they use, 
and the hopes which they hold out, in order to gain the adherence 
of the passing workman in the street. 

As soon as we begin to consider the matter thus, what at first 
was vague becomes quite sufficiently precise: and we have the 
facts of history to guide us besides those of the moment. 

Socialism being, as no socialist will deny, a gospel which is 
first and foremost preached to the working classes, it aims at at- 
tracting these classes by promising to the laborers generally, with- 
out any additional effort on their own part being entailed on 
them, an enormous increment of wealth which ought to have been 
theirs always, but of which other men, by a vicious system, have 
hitherto been enabled to defraud them. This kind of teaching 
became increasingly frequent during the sixty or seventy years 
which followed the French Eevolution. During that period, how- 
ever, as socialists themselves admit, it failed to attract any great 
body of adherents, because, as they put it, socialism was still in 
its Utopian stage. It was wanting in scientific authority: and 
even the least educated were, by that time, learning to distrust 
promises which, however attractive, had no science behind them. 
But at last a thinker arose by whom the missing element was 
supplied. The thinker in question was Marx, who, about forty 
years ago, launched on the world his celebrated treatise on Capital, 
which his disciples have unanimously acclaimed as the Bible of 
scientific socialism. The moral of this treatise is summed up 
in the formula that manual labor alone is the producer. of all 
wealth, and that all wealth ought therefore to go to the laborer 
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— a formula which was familiar enough as a mere rhetorical 
commonplace, but which the ingenuity of Marx managed, for 
the first time, to put forward as the outcome of an elaborate sys- 
tem of economics. Then, for the first time, masses who were 
previously sceptical began to feel that knowledge was on their 
side. The prospect of securing for themselves all the wealth of 
the world lost its Utopian, and assumed a practical, aspect. If 
labor alone really created this wealth, and if all classes other than 
the laborers were merely accidental appropriators, the obvious 
inference was that the laborers, by force or law, would be able 
to secure for themselves what they alone produced, and their desire 
for the prize was inflamed by a sense that it was justly theirs. 

The Marxian theory of wealth-production, whatever may be 
its truth or falsehood, illustrates by its success as an instrument 
of popular agitation the fact that desire only becomes practically 
operative when accompanied by a defensible belief that its object 
is capable of attainment. But it illustrates more than this. It 
illustrates also a fundamental economic truth, and it recognizes, 
because it appeals to, a general moral sentiment. The economic 
truth is this — that the possibility of redistributing wealth de- 
pends on the causes by which wealth is produced. Marx tells the 
laborers that they will be able to seize on the whole of it, because 
they comprise in themselves all the causes that produce it. The 
moral sentiment which he appeals to, as one of self-evident jus- 
tice, is the sentiment that every man has a right to the whole of 
his individual products. 

How powerfully this union of a moral with an economic doc- 
trine is calculated to affect those who can be induced to accept 
the latter, is so obvious to the meanest intelligence that there is 
no need to insist on it. The Marxian doctrine as to labor is so 
simple that all can apprehend it. The doctrine that each man 
has a right to the whole of his own products finds an echo in 
every breast. Hence, since the days when Marx became first ac- 
cepted as an oracle up to the present moment, in so far as social- 
ism is a creed which is preached to the miscellaneous masses, the 
teaching of Marx has been, and still continues to be, the fulcrum 
of the socialistic lever. Accordingly, if we wish to comprehend 
what socialism really means, it is with the doctrine of Marx as to 
labor that our examination of the question must begin. 

Here, however, let me recur to a point which I have already 
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touched upon. When I made this statement, in various parts of 
America, with regard to the necessity for beginning our examina- 
tion with this doctrine of Marx, I was met by a chorus of objec- 
tions from the more educated socialists in the country, to the effect 
that socialistic thought has, since the days of Marx, made such a 
variety of advances that the original Marxian theory is by this 
time wholly obsolete. No thoughtful, no intellectual, socialist 
of to-day — this is what I have been told constantly — is foolish 
enough to think that, in the production of modern wealth, the 
sole essential factor is labor as Marx conceived of it; and that I 
am, in examining this doctrine, merely dealing with a dead horse. 
Why criticise a gospel which is preached by nobody ? 

Now, this objection, as we shall have occasion to see presently, 
is no doubt true with regard to the contemporary theories which 
the more educated socialists advance when addressing themselves 
to the more educated public; but, if we consider socialism as a 
doctrine which is addressed to the multitude, we shall find that 
this doctrine, which such thinkers affect to repu'diate, is still the 
doctrine which is preached — and preached often by these men 
themselves — as a means of securing the adherence of the ordinary 
working-man. In Prance to-day, for instance, the active propa- 
gandists of socialism, amongst whom M. Jaures is a leader, make 
use of a Primer which embodies the teaching of Marx in all its 
old integrity. In Great Britain the Social Democratic Federation 
printed these words as a motto at the head of its inaugural mani- 
festo — " All wealth is due to labor, therefore to the laborer all 
wealth is due." This was followed by a calculation of the amount 
of income which would go to each laborer, if the whole wealth of 
Great Britain were divided equally amongst the laborers, and a 
second calculation with regard to the average wage which, under 
the existing system, each laborer actually received; and the la- 
borers were told that, if they would only organize themselves as 
voters they would be able to secure the whole difference between 
the larger sum and the less. And precisely the same thing is 
taking place in America now. One of the most prominent pub- 
lishers of socialistic literature in New York sent me, only last 
February, a collection of the printed addresses which he was dis- 
tributing broadcast amongst the laborers of the United States, 
the first of these addresses — prominently advertised as the first, 
and as dealing with first principles — bore the title of " Why the 
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Working-man should be a Socialist." And the opening words of 
this address were as follows: "You know, or you ought to know, 
that you alone produce all the good things of life; and you know, 
or you ought to know, that by so simple a process as casting your 
ballot intelligently" you will be able to get — what? A little later 
on, the writer becomes specific. In language almost identical 
with that of the English manifesto just mentioned, he gives the 
workman two estimates — one of what he would get if everything 
were divided equally, the other of the average wage of the laborer 
as it is to-day, and tells him that the entire difference between 
these two sums is what he will be able to get by the mere process 
of voting. It is this kind of public teaching which must first 
claim our attention, and not what the more educated socialists 
say half in private to the educated — though this, when the time 
comes, must engage our attention also, and will then be found to 
possess a significance of the most important kind. 

Moreover, it will be well to observe that it is not professed so- 
cialists alone who commit themselves to the doctrine that labor 
produces everything. Many other thinkers, with a certain emo- 
tional temperament, whenever they set themselves to preach a 
social sermon, go, as though impelled by some instinct, to the 
Marxian doctrine for a text. Thus Euskin, though no socialist, 
was never weary of asserting that no wealth could be produced by 
anything excepting labor; and Count Tolstoy begins one of the 
latest of his missionary works with stating that, in the world, 
there are so many million laborers, and he then proceeds to say, 
as though he were stating an axiom, that " all the wealth of the 
world — all that wherewith men live and are rich — is produced 
by the labor of these laboring men " ; and, in order that there may 
be no doubt as to who is and who is not a laborer, he tells us that 
there is one sure test — namely, to look at the man's palms, and see 
whether toil has hardened them. 

It is, therefore, not superfluous, it is a matter of the first 
necessity, to begin our examination of socialism with this doc- 
trine as to manual labor, and to inquire how far, as a scientific 
statement of what is, it really coincides with facts, or is a mere 
childish perversion of facts; for not only will such an inquiry 
lead us to identify what is false, but it will afford us the most 
convenient means by which we may elucidate what is true. 

Let us, then, consider the theory of Marx in detail. Marx 
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claimed, and he claimed with perfect justice, that his doctrine as 
to labor is merely the logical development of a doctrine laid down 
by the orthodox or capitalistic economists — notably by Kicardo: 
according to which the price, or the exchange value of commodi- 
ties, is determined by the amount of labor, measured in terms of 
time, which is, under existing circumstances, generally necessary 
for their production; and this doctrine, now discarded by the 
more thoughtful socialists themselves, Marx converted, with great 
dialectical skill, into the doctrine that manual labor is the sole 
producer of wealth, and that any one kind of labor, which the 
circumstances of the time required, was, hour for hour, as pro- 
ductive as any other. 

To this rule, according to Marx, there was, indeed, one seeming 
exception; but it was a seeming exception only. This was sup- 
plied by cases of exceptional manual skill. In speaking of labor 
as the sole producer of wealth, Marx naturally admitted that 
there was a human mind behind it. Otherwise, a man's body 
would be hardly more efficacious than a dog's. He accordingly 
admitted that some men, whose minds were unusually alert, were 
enabled, by prolonged self-training, to endow themselves with ex- 
ceptional dexterity; and that, hour for hour, their labor when 
thus intensified produced exceptional values, and deserved ex- 
ceptional remuneration. But, as Laurence Gronlund — a disciple 
of Marx — well urges, this doctrine as to skill is merely an inci- 
dental development of the doctrine that, hour for hour, the labor 
of all is equal. Skill, he says, when acquired, is more productive 
than common labor, merely because it has hours of preparatory 
labor behind it. Thus, if a man for two years exerts a given 
degree of skill, and he has had, in order to acquire it, to undergo 
two years of preparation, every hour of his skilled work will 
represent, not one hour, but two; and alike in its productivity, 
will hour for hour be doubled; but, if we take a man's life as a 
whole, the original formula of Marx will still remain unmodified, 
and all labor, hour for hour, will still be economically equal. 

Such, then, being the doctrine of Marx as to labor^ the ques- 
tion arises of how, under existing conditions, the laborers, since 
they produce all wealth, fail to secure more than a portion of it; 
and Marx answers this question by an analysis of modern capital- 
ism. In order that labor may operate to any advantage, it must 
gradually supply itself with implements. In order to weave 
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cloth, it must provide itself with some sort of loom. And what 
Marx means by "capital" is, fundamentally, the implements of 
production, without which, when their use has become general, 
the individual laborer is as helpless as if he were without hands. 
Such being the case, says Marx, the essence of modern capitalism 
—a system which had its roots in the dissolution of the feudal 
system, but only assumed great proportions about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when the steam-engine and the huge fac- 
tory began first to develop themselves — the essence of modern 
capitalism consists in the gradual appropriation, by a non-labor- 
ing class, of all the implements of production, without which the 
laborers could produce nothing. The old implements — such, for 
example, as the hand-loom — which the laborers once owned them- 
selves, were supplanted and rendered useless by others, which 
other men, not laborers, monopolized. And if we ask, says Marx, 
how these implements came into existence, he tells us that they 
themselves are nothing but labor fossilized. Thus, according to 
him, labor is doubly robbed. It is divorced from its necessary im- 
plements, and from implements which itself has made; and of 
such a situation, he said, the crowning result was this: that, the 
capitalists owning all the implements, and the laborers owning 
nothing but their hands, the former were in a position to dictate 
terms to the latter, and compel them as the price of being allowed 
admission to their factories — or, in other words, of being allowed 
to work at all — to surrender to each factory-owner, whenever 
they went home at night, the whole of the wealth which they had 
produced by their day's labor, except such a fraction of it 
as was necessary to keep them alive. That is to say, capital- 
ism represents, according to Marx, nothing but an abstraction, 
on the part of the capitalists, from the laborers, of the im- 
plements of production, such as modern machinery, which the 
laborers themselves have made; and the farther abstraction, which 
in this way is rendered possible, of the marketable and consum- 
able goods which the machinery enables them to produce; whilst 
the establishment of socialism, and of the economic millennium 
resulting from it, means simply the reacquisition by the laborers 
—the sole producers— of their own tools from which they have 
been artificially divorced, and together with this the possession 
of the entire products. 
And now let us inquire how far this doctrine is true— how far 
vol. clxxxiv. — no. 618. 51 
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it is a complete, or even an approximate, explanation, of the com- 
plicated process of wealth-production as it exists at the present 
day. 

The doctrine that labor is the producer of all wealth is, at all 
events, so far true that no wealth could be produced without it; 
and in primitive societies it is virtually the sole productive agency. 
Even in these societies there are implements, such as the plough 
and the potter's wheel; but the construction of these is a very 
simple task, and capital as represented thus, we may truly say 
with Marx, is but ordinary labor fossilized. In such communi- 
ties, however, where labor is the sole wealth-producer, the amount 
of wealth produced is proverbially small in the extreme. Com- 
pared with what is produced in the civilized societies of to-day, it 
is, man for man, as one is when compared (let us say) with ten. 
Indeed, to make this comparison we need not, as a matter of fact, 
go back to primitive times. Man for man, the wealth produced 
to-day in America or in England is probably ten times what it 
was a hundred and fifty years ago. What, then, is the cause of 
this difference between the two products? If we start with con- 
ceding that labor produced the one, what produces the nine, 
which added to the one make ten? According to the socialists, 
the explanation of this increment is found in the fact that knowl- 
edge has increased, that the implements of production have been 
improved, and that average labor has thus become indefinitely 
more productive. But to say this is only to beg the question. To 
what are this increase in knowledge and this improvement in 
machinery, in their turn, due themselves ? Are they due to man- 
ual labor in any sense ? This is a question which has suggested 
itself to many thinkers who start the doctrine that wealth is pro- 
duced by labor alone; and to this question they have offered two 
classes of answer, which I will give as set forth by two distin- 
guished thinkers. 

Buskin explains the advance of labor from its lowest to its 
highest efficiency by the gradual development of skill; and his 
definition of skill is admirable. All labor, even the lowest, he 
begins, requires a mind of some sort to direct the operations of 
the muscles. Now, amongst most men minds, like hands, con- 
form to a normal standard; but, amongst a considerable minority, 
we find that the mental faculties rise above this standard to a 
great variety of degrees— which the manual faculties, considered 
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by themselves, do not — and thus impart to the manual faculties 
an efficiency which is proportionately exceptional. Thus, mere 
quickness of mind, he says, or an unusual power of concentration, 
will enable one bricklayer to lay in a given time more bricks 
than another; and, similarly, mental qualities of a higher and 
rarer kind will enable the hands of a Michelangelo to paint 
his picture of the Last Judgment, whilst the hands of another 
man only whitewash a fence. Skill, in short, is some exceptional 
mental faculty as applied by its possessor to the labor of his own 
hands. Here, indeed, we have expressed, by a more delicate an- 
alyst, the conception of skill underlying the theory of Marx. 

Now, in skill, as thus denned, we have doubtless a correct ex- 
planation of how labor in some cases produces products whose 
value is great, whilst in most it produces products whose value 
is relatively small. But these products whose value ia due to ex- 
ceptional skill, though they form some of the choicest portions of 
the wealth of the modem world, are not typical of it. The 
products which are due to exceptional skill or craftsmanship — 
such as an illuminated missal, or a vessel by Benvenuto Cellini 
— are always few in number, from the nature of the case they are 
costly, and they can be possessed by the few only. The dis- 
tinctive feature of modern wealth-production, on the contrary, 
is the multiplication of goods relatively to the time spent in pro- 
ducing them, and the consequent cheapening of each article indi- 
vidually. Skill, therefore, affords us no explanation of how 
manual labor, as a whole, can ever become more productive in 
one period than it is in another. 

The second answer to our question is that given by Adam 
Smith, who begins his great work, "The Wealth of Nations," 
with the assertion that the chief cause which enhances the pro- 
ductivity of the individual laborer is not the development amongst 
some of the faculties that are peculiar to the iew, but a more 
effective development of powers that are common to all, by the 
fact that labor becomes more and more divided, so that any man, 
by devoting his life to the performance of one operation, acquires 
a manual dexterity otherwise beyond his reach. Here again we 
have a doctrine which may be affiliated to the theory of Marx. 
We have labor divided in its application, but not requiring dif- 
ferent degrees of capacity. We have the average labor of the 
average man still. 
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But this simple division of labor, though a true explanation 
of progress, so far as it goes, does at best but bring us to the be- 
ginning of the modern industrial system, which, when Adam 
Smith wrote, was hardly out of its cradle; and throws on its 
subsequent developments, and the enhanced production result- 
ing from them, no light whatever. Even in Adam Smith's time, 
two factors were at work other than the division of labor; and 
these have ever since then been growing in importance and mag- 
nitude; and in these, we shall find, the secret of modern produc- 
tion resides. One of these is the development of modern ma- 
chinery, which is totally inexplicable by any increase in the dex- 
terity of the average workman. The other is a cause of which 
the machinery is really the consequence: and this is the increas- 
ing application of exceptional mental faculties — such as intellect, 
scientific knowledge, knowledge of men, imagination, energy and 
the faculties which we call executive — not to the manual labor 
of the men by whom these faculties are possessed, but to the 
direction and coordination of those countlessly varied operations 
into which the labor of other men, on an increasing scale, divides 
itself. Here we have the parent cause of the enhanced and in- 
creasing productivity of industry in the modern world. Let us 
begin with considering this. 

The economic functions performed by one man's mental facul- 
ties, as directing the labor, not of his own hands, but of the hands 
of any number of others, may be most easily illustrated by the 
case of a printed book, regarded in the light of an article of 
economic wealth. Let us take two editions of ten thousand 
copies, one of a book so dull that nobody will buy or read it, the 
other of a book so brilliant that the edition is at once exhausted 
— both, however, being printed equally well, and having their type 
set up by the same compositors. The labor of the compositors is 
the same as to kind and quality, in the case of the book which is 
eagerly bought by every one, as it is in the case of the book which 
is bought (we will say) by only half a dozen people; but, if both 
books are priced at a dollar a copy, the ten thousand copies of 
the one will have an economic value of ten thousand dollars; 
the ten thousand copies of the other will have a value only of 
six, plus what the copies unsold may be worth as mere dirty 
paper. What makes the one pile of copies an aggregate of eco- 
nomic wealth, whilst the other is practically nothing but a heap 
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of inconvenient refuse, is not the labor of the compositors, which 
is just as efficient and skilful in the one case as in the other. The 
differentiating factor is the directions under which the com- 
positors work. But these directions do not come from the men 
by whose hands the metal types are arranged in a given order. 
They come from the author who conveys them by means of his 
manuscript. This manuscript, considered under its industrial 
aspect, is neither more nor less than a series of .minute orders, 
every one of which modifies the movements of the compositors' 
hands, directing them now half an inch to the right, now an inch 
to the left, now, as the case may be, an eighth of an inch up or 
down: one mind thus imparting the quality of wealth or refuse 
to every one of the ten thousand copies in which the labor of the 
compositors results. 

Similarly, when any great mass of modern machinery is con- 
structed, which involves the cooperation of ten thousand manual 
laborers, the same situation repeats itself. The marvellous ma- 
chines of to-day increase the production of wealth, not because 
their parts are fashioned with sufficient manual skill — for the 
highest skill may be employed in the construction of mechanisms 
that are futile; but because each part is fashioned in accordance 
with the orders of some master mind or minds, which orders 
direct and coordinate each minutest movement made by the hands 
and arms of every one of the manual laborers. An invention it- 
self, so long as it is in the inventor's brain only, or even when 
merely embodied in some experimental model, is in an economic 
sense valueless. In the one case, it is a dream; in the other case, 
it is a toy. It becomes efficient only when the inventor himself 
or some coadjutor succeeds in translating it into a series of prac- 
tical orders, which a hundred, a thousand, or ten thousand labor- 
ers will obey. Just as, according to Mill's true observation, all 
that labor can do is to move particles of matter, so does the effi- 
ciency of labor depend, in the modern world, on the orders issued 
to the laborers as to what particles are to be moved. 

And with the direction of labor as to the goods which the ma- 
chinery is used to produce— whether books, or neckties of such 
and such a price or color, or foods or drinks of such and such a 
price or flavor— the case is just the same. We have manual labor 
of a given amount and quality, which assists in producing what is 
wanted or is not wanted— what constitutes wealth or merely a 
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mound of refuse — according to the manner in which all this labor 
is directed by faculties essentially external to those of the laborers 
themselves. Nothing can illustrate this difference between labor 
and the direction of labor more brilliantly than Buskin's definition, 
which I have quoted, of skill. The essence of skill, as he brings out 
with admirable clearness, is the mind of the laborer himself, 
which directs with exceptional efficiency the labor of bis own 
hands; and it is, as Euskin adds, essentially incommunicable. 
Its action ends with the task on which the man possessing it is 
engaged. Skill, in short, is the mind of one man affecting his 
own labor. The directive faculty is the mind of one man simul- 
taneously affecting the labor of any number of others. 

The great fact, then, which is forced on us by a consideration 
of the production of modern wealth is that the human effort in- 
volved in it is not of one kind, but of two kinds: that it does 
not consist only, as is said by Marx and his followers, and as was 
persistently said before them by the orthodox school of economists, 
of the faculties which are embodied in the manual task-work of 
individuals, and which are commonly called " labor " ; but that it 
consists also of the faculties by which all this labor is directed, 
and on which, in the modern world, the efficiency of this labor 
depends; and it is impossible to reason intelligibly about the 
productive process at all so long as we persist in calling both of 
them by the same name. No doubt, as a matter of mere verbal 
propriety, and also for certain speculative purposes, the word 
" labor " may be used to indicate human effort of any kind, just 
as, for certain speculative purposes, the word " man " may be 
used to indicate the whole of the human species ; but when, as in 
the present case, the problems with which we have to deal are 
not concerned with human effort as a whole, but are concerned 
with human effort of two contrasted kinds, and when these repre- 
sent two contrasted classes of society, it is as impossible to deal 
with these two, if we call them by the same name, as it would 
be to discuss the problems of sex and matrimony if we called both 
men and women by the common name of " man." If the word 
" labor," then, is appropriated, as it is appropriated by the social- 
ists, to designate the individual task-work of the ordinary work- 
man or laborer, another name must be found for that effort, dis- 
tinct in kind, which is the effort of the minds of the few directing 
the labor of the many. 



A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF SOCIALISM.— I. gQ7 

For the directive faculty or faculties, it is difficult to find an 
entirely satisfactory name; but, in default of a better, I propose 
to use the term " Ability " ; and this, when confined to its strictly 
technical meaning, possesses the signal advantage of having been 
adopted, during recent years, by the more thoughtful and clear- 
headed of the socialistic thinkers themselves, as representing 
certain mental forces which, though they have never adequately 
analyzed either their nature or their mode of operation, they are 
beginning to recognize as distinct from what they mean by 
"labor," and yet as being equally essential to the industrial 
process of to-day. 

Thus, Mr. Sidney Webb, one of the leading socialists in Eng- 
land, has frankly declared that, even if socialism were success- 
ful in getting rid of the private ownership of capital, there would 
still remain to be dealt with a monopoly which lies behind this 
— namely, the "natural monopoly" of what he calls "business 
ability," or the exceptional industrial powers with which' a minor- 
ity of men are born; and socialists of the more thoughtful kind, 
from all parts of America, have written either to me, or about me, 
to the effect that they are not such fools as not to recognize, just 
as clearly as I do, that the direction of labor, or the faculty of 
directive ability is just as essential to production as the opera- 
tions of labor itself. To these admissions we shall have occasion 
fo return hereafter. Meanwhile, I will only observe this: that, 
if thoughtful socialists, all over the world, will only preach to 
the multitudes the truth which they recognize amongst them- 
selves, and will frankly tell the laborers that manual labor alone 
ie totally inadequate to produce the wealth which they are anxious 
to divide, the whole bottom of popular socialism will be instantly 
knocked out of it, and one most important step in the populariza- 
tion of truth will have been gained. 

In the following article, I shall turn to the more thoughtful 
socialists again; and, the functions of directive ability being as- 
sumed as recognized by both parties, I shall discuss the manner 
in which the directions of ability enforce themselves, and this 
will lead us to an inquiry into the primary functions of capital. 
W« shall find them to be something of which, in the philosophy 
of Marx and hi» followers, there is no hint or recognition of any 
kind whatever. W. H. Mallook. 

(To be Continued.) 



